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Foreword  and  Acknowledgments 

During  the  past  decade,  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  technological  advance- 
ment has  been  challenged  by  a  growing  concern  for  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  relation  to  the  physical  environment.  It  is  apparent  that  technology  can  no 
longer  assure  the  invincibility  of  man.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  goal  of 
life  on  earth  is  not  only  the  attainment  of  greater  knowledge,  but  also  the  ability 
to  exist  and  function  as  a  living  creature.  One  result  of  this  shift  in  attitude  is 
a  more  candid  approach  to  the  self  and  the  body,  as  the  myth  of  rationality 
deteriorates  and  "the  failure  of  conventionalized  reason"  becomes  an  estab- 
lished fact.  A  surfeit  of  material  comforts  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  alleviate 
the  anxiety  caused  by  a  dehumanizing  technology  which  has  created  both 
rapid  and  gradual  means  of  annihilation.  It  is  the  paradox  of  modern  man  to 
live  with  increasing  self-awareness,  knowledge  and  frustration  in  the  face  of 
the  complexities  of  survival. 

It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  that  ambivalence  expressed  in  the  contempo- 
rary visual  arts.  Few  artists  have  attempted  to  cope  with  social  or  personal 
analysis,  remaining  content  to  deal  with  intellectual,  esthetic  and  technical 
issues  and  interests  The  work  of  Lucas  Samaras  is  an  exception.  Although 
his  objects  and  images  retain  many  of  the  traditional  plastic  qualities  of  art, 
they  often  contain  allusions  to  human  traits  and  characteristics  which  were 
hitherto  considered  outside  the  pale  of  artistic  treatment  His  development  as 
an  artist  has  been  distinguished  by  "coherent  production"  and  the  rationality 
of  his  thought  is  apparent  in  the  consistent  use  of  devices  such  as  the  con- 
tainer, (box,  room.  body),  and  the  mirror  (including  the  photograph)  But  he 
does  not  underestimate  the  appeal  of  the  irrational  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
incorporate  objects  which  act  as  stimuli  for  such  base  emotions  as  loathing. 
disgust  and  fear  He  has  successfully  posed  and  solved  many  formal  artistic 
problems  of  geometry,  construction,  color  and  form.  But  it  is  in  the  self- 
appraisal  of  his  personality  and  body  that  he  stands  against  the  cultural 
values  of  both  the  masses  and  the  elite,  asserting  the  truth  of  his  own  being 
Through  intense  introspection,  he  has  proclaimed  every  man's  need  to  look 
within  himself 

This  exhibition  is  the  most  exhaustive  record  of  the  artist's  work  to  date. 
The  staff  of  The  Pace  Gallery  —  particularly  Arnold  Ghmcher,  Fred  Mueller 
and  Judith  Harney  —  has  also  contributed  in  many  ways  Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Solomon.  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  have  provided  special  assistance  with 
the  catalogue  Jean  Lipman  and  Nancy  Foote  assisted  in  editing  Patricia 
Hamilton  has  furnished  co-ordination  and  essential  administrative  assistance. 

Robert  Doty 


Lucas  Samaras  by  Diane  Arbus.  1966. 


On  What  Art  Meant  and  Means 


Just  as  with  other  thrill-seeking  theatrical  acts,  art  was  a  strong,  ener- 
gizing extract  ot  glorious  crapulous  infant  times,  that  gave  rise  to 
eagerly-consumed,  elating,  but  temporal  alternatives  to  feelings  of 
imminent  death.  Furthermore,  when  I  started  calling  myself  "artist" 
without  blushing,  I  became  a  member  of  the  club  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  lived  and  died.  That  was  my  hard-won  ancestry,  my  purpose, 
poetic  protection  and  resignation.  Whatever  imagination,  potential  or 
internal  expansiveness  I  was  equipped  with  had  to  be  communicated, 
shared,  translated,  squeezed  into  a  good,  beautiful,  inciting  but  never- 
theless established  ancient  activity.  I  lost  a  certain  formless  fantasy, 
a  vast  monologue,  a  selfness,  in  becoming  an  assembler,  an  articula- 
tor, an  artificer,  an  abecedarian,  an  artist. 


On  What  I  Wanted 

I  wanted  to  better  the  world  with  a  kind  of  wet-warm  empathy  that  runs 
rampant  in  certain  sensitive,  gawky  adolescents.  I  wanted  to  ecumeni- 
cize  religion,  make  language  simple,  reduce  evil  and  eroticize  every- 
body. Later  this  crusade  was  reflected  to  the  betterment  of  myself.  The 
previous  altruisms  shrank  and  shriveled  but  remained  nearby  emerg- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  the  shape  of  a  eugenic  sublimated  talk  with 
sad  souls  elsewhere,  thereby  suggesting  to  others  that  I  was  not  ex- 
actly a  barbarian.  In  the  business  of  putting  on  a  new  kind  of  character 
skin,  in  the  process  of  staking  out  my  art  territory,  I  became  a  different 
kind  of  do-gooder;  my  kindnesses  to  myself  could  spill  over  and 
slightly  soak  others. 


On  What  I  Like  to  Think  I  Am 

Because  of  my  natural  foreignisms  and  cultivated  art  armor,  I  could  go 
looking  into  other  people's  art  yards  with  a  certain  facility.  With  all  of 
my  dos  and  don'ts  my  art  activities  have  been  an  open-ended  prem- 
ise. I  didn't  have  to  blabber  the  same  things,  utter  the  usual  how  are 
yous,  hammer  the  same  nail.  Whenever  I  caught  myself  doing  that  I 
pushed  on.  I  have  in  the  past  gone  over  the  same  nail  but  that  was 
only  to  drive  it  home.  There  is  an  undeniable  thrill  in  controlled  de- 
struction, thrusting  a  highway  through  unexpectedness. 


On  Immigrancy 

English  wasn't  my  mother  tongue.  Art  ditto.  I  had  to  learn  a  second 
language.  Learning  to  see  was  a  bonus.  I  could  go  verbally  gallumph- 
ing.  knowing  and  not  knowing,  with  a  smile  on  my  lips.  Shocking  the 
intelligentsia  and  also  the  average  Joe.  Just  saying  what  came  nat- 
urally was  therefore  something  foreign  to  others.  I  had  to  work  harder 
to  make  myself  understood  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be  critically  self- 
involved.  Making  art  was  essential.  It  was  the  distillation  of  my  dis- 
tance as  well  as  the  backbomng  of  my  sloppy  sentimentalizing.  It  was 
also  passport  and  proof.  I  was  an  intruder  who  had  attached  to  his 
baggage  stickers  of  ancient  glories  It  was  essential  to  fill  the  bags  as 
soon  as  possible  with  modern  equivalents. 


On  Startling 

People  go  about  being  nice  or  un-nice  talking  to  you  with  monotonous 
expectations  until  you  do  something  to  make  them  stop;  then  you  wait 
for  them  to  get  their  balance  and  you  watch  them  reconsidering  you. 
It's  implied  that  you  know  something  about  them  or  about  the  current 
conditions.  Otherwise  you  couldn't  know  how  to  go  against  the  grain. 
The  surprises  may  not  be  always  beneficial  or  they  may  be  too  similar, 
but  I  find  that  I  need  to  give  others  a  sharp  kick  in  their  head's  ass. 


On  Criticism 

The  artist  is  the  first  critic  Before,  during  and  after  art  production.  It's 
an  unavoidable  function.  The  second  critic  is  one  who  is  in  the  busi- 
ness and  has  something  to  gain  or  lose. 


5.  Untitled.  (Male  and  female  embracing  upright.)  1959. 
opposite:  7.  Untitled.  (One  figure  inside  dress  of  another.)  1959. 


On  the  Plaster  Figures 

Dipping  rags  into  wet  white  plaster  and  shaping  them  was  like  making 
cookies.  I  had  the  figures  contorting,  uniting  or  lying  about.  A  geomet- 
ric artist  might  consider  them  doll-playing  or  finger-painting  sculp- 
tures but  they  made  sense  to  me.  No  reason  to  reject  a  whole  section 
of  fertile  psyche.  The  figures  were  doing  intimate  things  to  each  other. 
Bedsheet  art. 
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17.  Untitled.  (Prism  with  face.)  1960. 


20.  Untitled.  (Small  box.)  1960. 


16.  Untitled.  (Small  open  box  with  face.)  1960. 
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23.  Untitled.  1960-61. 


19.  Untitled.  (Construction  with  nails.)  1960. 
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314  Fragment  of  Book   1958 


21.  Untitled.  (Construction  with  razor  blades.)  1960. 


On  the  Untitled  Floor  Piece 

Sixteen  plywood  squares  were  covered  on  five  sides  with  Sculpmetal 
that  my  roommate  Norm  Fruchter  had  given  me  for  Christmas  in  1955. 
I  must  have  added  another  can  to  it.  It  was  going  to  be  like  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  hanging  on  a  wall  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling  but  it  ended 
up  on  the  floor,  having  rejected  all  manners  of  suspension.  Four  of  the 
panels  have  a  slight  rise  at  one  corner.  If  they  face  each  other  this  rise 
occurs  at  the  center.  If  these  panels  are  placed  so  that  they  are  the 
corners  of  the  whole  piece,  the  floor  piece  has  a  rise  at  its  four  cor- 
ners. The  piece  has  no  variation  in  color,  no  writing  and  no  footprints 
on  it.  It  doesn't  have  a  base  and  it  doesn't  float  from  the  floor.  It  is  a 
solid  thing. 

It  was  what  it  was  without  thinking  about  what  it  was  and  now  it  has 
relatives  all  over  the  pages  of  Artforum. 


On  the  Untitled  Diagonal 

Handmade  straight  lines  across  the  page  always  interested  me.  Par- 
ticularly diagonals.  It  was  an  attempt  to  chain  the  two  farthest  points  in 
a  rectangle.  Adding  parallel  lines  to  it  from  both  sides  camouflaged  the 
original  transverse  bisection,  giving  the  rectangle  surface  a  direction. 
Forced  tracks.  Whether  or  not  your  eye  followed  the  tracks  beyond  the 


25.  Untitled.  1961. 


26.  Untitled.  1961. 
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rectangle  was  up  to  you.  I  squeezed  liquid  aluminum  from  the  tube, 
straightening  out  Pollock  and  monotonizing  his  palette.  I  stuck  a  razor 
blade  in  the  center  to  exist  as  an  unavoidable  focus  object  with  its 
shaving-cutting  function  intact.  It  was  a  fight  between  geometry  and 
psychology.  Then  I  decided  to  hang  it  on  one  of  its  corners.  The  diag- 
onals inside  the  rectangle  changed  to  verticals  and  the  whole  rectan- 
gle became  a  diagonal,  so  there  was  a  balancing  act  between  the 
lower  left  and  upper  right  sides.  If  there  were  another  rectangle  like  it 
next  to  it  one  would  seem  to  lean  toward  the  other.  As  it  is  it  remains 
tense  but  perpendicular.  If  it  were  a  square  it  would  be  an  idee  fixe. 


On  the  Untitled  Wall  Piece  with  a  Safety  Pin 

A  rectangle  has  four  sides,  four  corners,  and  one  ambiguous  center.  I 
wanted  that  ambiguity  clarified,  objectified,  pinpointed  and  placed  in 
quotation  marks.  My  rectangle  has  a  thick  skin  of  Sculpmetal  on  top  of 
strips  of  liquid  aluminum.  A  straightened  safety  pin  is  stuck  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  wall  piece  is  a  shield.  Camouflage  is  an  important  element.  A 
dot  can  be  a  timid  thing  floating  on  a  surface  and  it  can  also  be  the 
point  of  a  pin.  For  some  people  the  potential  of  a  pin  is  too  great  and 
they  move  on  to  something  else.  For  me  there  is  a  curious  struggle  be- 
tween the  rough,  undulating  Sculpmetal  surface  and  the  pricking 
intrusion. 


30.  Untitled.  1961. 


24.  Untitled. 

(Floorpiece  in  16  parts.)  1961 . 


22.Untitled.  1960. 


79.  Untitled.  (Interservicing  legs.)  1962. 


88.  Untitled.  (Shitting  and  pissing.)  1962. 


125.  Untitled.  (Lucas  is  dead.)  1962. 


119.  Untitled.  (Very  thin  border.)  1961. 


120.  Untitled.  (Zigzags  to  center.)  1961. 


114.  Untitled.  (Writing  on  top  of  love.)  1961 


127.  Untitled.  (Four  fingerprints.)  1962. 


On  Color 

I  thought  my  job  was  to  point  to  another  kind  of  color:  the  bright  spec- 
trum colors,  one  next  to  another,  the  colors  one  got  if  one  worked  too 
long  on  a  painting,  the  metallic  bronze,  silver  and  gold,  the  Day-glos, 
the  pretty  baby  pastels  with  slight  hints  of  excreta.  In  painting  one  for- 
gets that  paint  is  material,  paint.  In  sculpture  you  can't  get  away  with 
anything. 


On  Line  and  Dot 

What  role  did  "eureka!"  play  in  my  art? 


Writing  was  made  up  of  lines  and  dots.  Morse  code.  I  liked  making 
small  holes.  Line,  hook  and  sinker. 


Not  only  did  line  and  dot  suggest  basic  art-building  elements,  but  they 
also  poeticized  gently  that  life  could  be  built  up  of  spaghetoid  material 
as  in  photos  of  DNA  molecules  and  that  light  could  be  defined  as 
individual  packets  of  energy. 


I  liked  and  used  handmade  lines  and  dots.  Bright  pastel  dots  an- 
chored on  contradictory  surfaces.  I  liked  making  scenes  but  gradually 
the  window  into  illusion  became  shallower  and  the  space  was  the 
space  of  empty  walls  rather  than  of  open  fields. 


With  lines  and  dots  I  could  produce  a  frontality,  a  simple  patter,  a  per- 
vasive homemade  geometry.  The  abstract  expressionists  turned  line- 
gesture  into  an  elaborate  system.  I  wanted  to  bring  line  closer  to  daily 
experience  —  closer  to  its  bone  —  without  shading,  without  split  guts 
and  without  Talmudic  weights  and  sighs.  Line  and  dot  followed  me 
through  liquid  aluminum  strips  to  pins,  wool  and  jewels.  I  liked  the  in- 
sistence, the  narcosis,  the  vibrancy,  the  effect  of  having  manually 
repeated  something.  Frozen  friction. 


On  Pastels 

I  liked  working  with  colored  dust  on  my  lap.  After  I  was  finished  others 
could  share  in  my  intelligent  eroticism.  There  was  a  time  limit  in- 
volved. It  would  take  about  half  an  hour  to  do  each  pastel,  and  I  would 
do  from  two  to  eight  at  a  sitting.  Then  my  mind  and  hands  would  have 
absorbed  too  much  color,  too  much  chalk,  and  I  would  stop.  I'd  wrap 
them  up  in  wax  paper  and  take  them  out  from  time  to  time  to  see  them. 
No  ritual  implied.  They  kept  fresh. 
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41.  Untitled.  (Small  flecks  of  color.)  1960. 


97.  Untitled.  (Finger  with  spectrum  bands.)  1965. 
opposite:  178  Untitled.  (Three-sided  angle  of  cube.)  1964. 


222.  Box  #40.  1965. 


270.  Large  Drawing  =38.  1966. 


328.  Transformation:  Knives.  1968. 
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138.  Sox  =7.  1962. 


On  Materials 

The  character  analysis  usually  cemented  to  literary  works  became  a 
study  in  itself,  with  the  advent  of  psychoanalysis.  Subsequently  it 
seemed  pointless  to  paint  certain  stories;  it  was  equally  "antiquey"  to 
wheel  and  deal  in  painted  still  life.  Materials,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
fresh.  Pragma.  It  was  possible  to  territorialize  a  substance.  Metaphoric 
meaning  could  not  be  totally  expunged  from  anything  because 
psyche-loaded  qualities  transposed  themselves  in  all  visible  things; 
however,  it  could  be  made  unconventional  and  thereby  difficult  to  see 
and  talk  about.  Consummation  without  exegesis. 


On  Boxes 

Palms,  pocketbooks,  packets  of  energy,  coffins,  conversations,  rooms. 
We  were  conceived  by  boxes  with  boxes  in  boxes.  We  live  in  boxes, 
see  and  eat  with  boxes,  travel  in  boxes,  and  even  our  days  and  nights 
are  boxes  Box  is  a  lovely  principle  that  carries  a  lot  of  symbolic  beans. 

I  found  myself  making  boxes.  And  I  thought  that  box  was  as  important 
a  form  as  the  rest  of  the  art  forms  or  categories.  The  professional 
scribblers  were  not  willing  to  consider  it  as  mainstream  art.  I  stub- 
bornly persisted  in  waiting  for  new  verbal  criteria  to  be  formulated. 
I'm  waiting  still. 


Boxes  have  been  surfacing  in  minor  arts,  children's  stories,  and  as  the 
work  of  many  twentieth-century  artists.  I  merely  focused  a  certain  por- 
tion of  my  mind,  over  ten  years,  on  the  box  category  and  subsequently 


produced  individualized  surfaces,  textures,  openings  and  closings  that 
could  stand  next  to  or  rival  the  boxes,  vaginas  or  minds  of  others.  If  they 
were  not  taken  as  paintings  or  sculptures  they  did  nevertheless  con- 
tain both  and  because  the  international  he-man  aesthetic  went  in  for 
big,  bold  eye  spectacles  I  made  it  my  business  not  to  be  sidetracked 
from  my  interest  in  intimate  but  quite  lethal  things. 

There  is  a  language  of  words  and  a  sub-language  of  visibles.  Talk  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  legitimatizing  agent.  It  is  also  a  lullaby  and  a 
dirge. 

Whatever  the  beauties  of  the  box  form  were,  suggesting  architec- 
ture and  all  sorts  of  satyric  psychological  complications,  they  pro- 
vided me  with  a  geometric  structure  that  I  could  re-camouflage  or  with 
a  category  for  which  I  could  create  a  geometric  structure.  Rather  than 
saying  I  am  a  sculptor  I  could  have  said  I  was  a  boxer.  The  access  to 
boxes  came  with  the  decision  to  cover  them  with  something.  My  first 
couple  of  boxes  were  painted  black  or  silver,  but  when  I  started  cover- 
ing them  with  pins,  wool,  jewels,  I  subverted  their  geometry —  buried 
it  —  and  gave  myself  an  opportunity  to  use  and  introduce  ordinary  yet 
strange  substances  that  had  the  capacity  to  keep  my  mind  glued  to 
their  appearance. 

I  liked  the  transportability  of  the  boxes.  I  could  wrap  them  up  and  carry 
them  on  the  bus. 

Art  has  gone  through  many  disguises  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the 
box,  the  cube,  the  container  (or  their  absence  —  cavity/excavation) 
have  played  a  substantial  role. 


The  Greek  word  for  box  is  kouti  which  also  means  "stupid." 
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204.  Untitled.  (Face  box.)  1963. 
opposite:  135.  Book  4.  1962. 


146.  Box  #23.  1964. 


150.  Untitled.  1963. 


136.  Book  6.  1962. 


142.  Sox  #6.  1963. 
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137.  Book  10. 1962. 


149.  Untitled.  (Two  pyramids  within  a  square.)  1964. 
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148  Untitled  (Cross  on  frame.)  1964. 


140.  Box  -3.  1963. 


On  Eatables 


Untitled.  1961.*  (Destroyed.) 


Mixing  feathers  and  plaster  was  a  visceral  yet  soothing  start.  Not  only 
were  the  pillow  feathers  formerly  attached  to  a  source  of  food,  but  the 
construction  gave  the  unmistakable  effect  of  a  cake.  A  broken  goblet 
was  another  approach.  I  put  it  together  with  liquid  aluminum  function- 
ing as  bulging  glue.  Reconstruction  of  a  hard  drink.  I  was  impregnat- 
ing cheap  things  with  character  and  mind  or  I  was  giving  them  adop- 
tion papers.  Art  wasn't  this  grand  thing  that  only  happened  on  a  huge 
flat  surface.  It  could  happen  on  the  head  of  a  screw.  Or  be  the  screw. 
Or  screwing.  Box  lunch. 
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162  Dinner  75.  1965. 


158.  Dinner  2.  1963. 
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152  Small  Breakfast.  1961 


153.  Untitled.  (Plate.)  1961. 


147.  Untitled.  (Pin  cube.)  1964. 
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171.  Plastic  Shape  Sketches.  1964. 


On  Finish  and  Unfinish 

Rather  than  glazing  my  works  with  a  frost  of  implied  perfection,  I  let 
them  exist  in  various  degrees  of  roughness.  Whatever  precision  there 
is  in  my  work  is  probably  in  relationships,  not  in  execution.  Machine 
finish  bothers  me  and  super-duper  high-craft  finish  ditto.  One  is  con- 
nected to  industrial  democracy  and  the  other  one  to  aristocracy.  I 
thought  that  high  finish  was  essential  in  making  high  art,  but  why 
insult  the  other  textures? 


On  Exposure 

After  art  is  made  it  gets  shown.  Or  it  is  left  around  to  be  shown  at  a 
later  time.  It  doesn't  seem  to  get  unshown  except  when  it  gets  de- 
stroyed So  the  problem  is  how  to  show  it.  Whether  it  is  done  simply  or 
grandly,  theater  is  unavoidable. 


On  Eroticism 


Any  object  can  be  the  deflector  or  container  of  eroticism.  However, 
when  it  is  brought  into  the  confines  of  art  it  can  often  be  a  fish  out  of 
water.  The  object  has  to  be  re-eroticized  to  function  in  its  new 
environment. 


On  the  Untitled  Plastic  Shapes 

Hanging  things  from  the  ceiling  is  one  thing,  hanging  them  from  the 
wall  is  another.  When  hung  so  that  you  can  see  all  around  the  piece, 
that  is  all  you  see.  When  hung  on  a  wall  implications  of  what's  going 
on  behind  the  work  emerge.  Links  are  mysterious  attention  suckers. 

Most  of  the  plastic  geometric  shapes  are  either  compartmented  cubes 
or  square  beams  that  delineate  the  skeletons  of  cubes.  When  hung 
from  the  wall  they  suggest  that  they  are  parts  of  something  else.  Their 
connection  with  theatrical  gels  has  not  been  eliminated.  They  have 
color  shadows. 

The  concept  that  geometric  art  should  have  a  precision  about  it  exud- 
ing some  sexy  absolute  was  an  idea  I  never  could  or  would  accept. 
Whenever  there  were  attempts  at  materializing  perfection,  intrusions 
like  dust  or  shadows  gnawed  at  the  construction.  Permanence  was 
also  a  problem.  Destruction  could  occur  at  any  moment.  Making  art 
that  could  be  redone  at  a  later  time  was  my  idea  of  geometry  or 
abstraction. 

Plastic  was  light  to  handle  and  malleable.  Color  could  be  added  or 
subtracted  by  simply  changing  one's  position.  It  resembled  paper  and 
it  gave  me  the  feeling  that  I  was  back  in  school.  I  liked  school. 


On  the  Bedroom 

"Room. 

It  is  a  bedroom,  a  work  room,  a  store  room.  It  has  a  door.  It  is  real  in  that  it 
has  real  things  and  you  can  walk  in  poke  around  sit  down  and  make  love.  It  is 
presented  as  art.  Things  don't  have  to  be  glued  down.  Relationships  are  not 
fixed  but  fluid.  It  is  not  a  ready-made  although  it  has  ready-made  clothes  and 
books.  It  is  not  a  reproduction  of  another  room  that  once  existed  for  me.  The 
other  room  was  the  sketch,  the  germ,  the  idea.  This  room  is  the  reality,  the 
presentation,  the  art." 

(from  the  artist's  Notes,  October  16,  1964) 

I  had  nothing  against  making  big  things  but  there  was  always  the  prob- 
lem of  where  to  make  them  and  where  to  keep  them.  I  lived  in  an 
apartment.  Art  had  to  be  made  in  the  bedroom,  kitchen  or  living  room. 
It  had  to  exist  alongside  my  other  survival  essentials. 

The  room  was  also  built  because  Dick  Bellamy,  my  dealer  at  that  time, 
liked  the  idea  and  provided  funds  for  it. 

The  bedroom  was  an  exposure  of  a  living  style.  It  was  real.  Nothing 
was  bought  or  created  to  aid  in  the  effect  or  the  story.  All  of  the  guts 
of  that  room  were  just  as  they  were  in  my  bedroom  in  New  Jersey.  The 
walls  were  not  the  real  walls  of  my  room,  they  were  built  to  my  speci- 
fications and  painted  yellow  ochre.  In  my  mind  I  was  giving  myself  the 
honor  of  making  my  living  space  as  important  as  anything  else,  before 
posterity  had  the  chance  to  do  or  not  do  it.  Also  I  was  activating  a  way 
of  making  art  out  of  closed  environments  as  they  did  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan or  slightly  less  well  at  Bloomingdales.  It  was  the  opposite  of  ask- 
ing people  to  come  to  New  Jersey  to  see  my  work  and  where  I  lived. 
I  brought  the  room  to  them. 


View  of  the  Green  Gallery.  New  York,  1964,  showing  Plastic  Shapes  and  Bedroom  installation, 
following  pages  Bedroom.  (As  installed  at  the  Green  Gallery.  New  York.)  1964. 
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199.  Untitled.  (Leaning  chairs.)  1965. 


On  Leaning 

As  long  as  you  have  a  rectangular  perimeter  all  sorts  of  unbalances 
that  you  can  create  inside  it  get  supported  by  its  perpendicularity.  The 
leaning  chairs  do  not  have  that  benefit.  Movement  is  suggested  but  a 
soar  into  the  wild  blue  yonder  is  clearly  not  intended.  It's  the  start  of  a 
horizontal  collapse. 


On  X-ray 

Looking  in  a  mirror  to  do  a  self-portrait  was  fine.  Having  an  impression 
of  the  face  out  of  tinfoil  was  also  fine.  Getting  an  X-ray  of  my  skull  was 
better.  It  provided  me  with  a  fresh  recognizable  shape  to  work  with.  I 
combined  it  with  my  doodling  marks  or  with  pins  and  it  looked  right. 
The  pins  complicated  its  depth  and  the  doodling  complemented  its 
convolutions.  Necrocleptic  emblem. 


On  Doodling 


I  like  to  give  the  spotlight  to  various  parts  of  thought  possibilities.  Be- 
tween small  periods  of  activity  are  large  chunks  of  time  when  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  let  a  pencil  or  ball-point  pen  move  on  a  paper  while 
I'm  talking  on  the  phone,  looking  at  T.V.  or  thinking  of  other  things. 
Often  my  regular  work  looks  like  doodling.  But  it  has  a  strait-jacket 
on  it.  Not  that  I  want  to  preserve  all  of  my  garbage.  It  is  an  important 
source  for  visual  goings  on.  Evidence  of  thought  having  passed 
through. 
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186  Untitled.  (Pin  knot.)  1964. 


188.  Untitled.  (Head.)  1965. 
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189  Untitled  (Face  with  tacks  )  1965 


183.  Untitled.  (Bag  with  paintings.)  1962. 


200.  Untitled.  (Skull  in  colored  nebula.)  1965. 


196-198.  Untitled.  (Three  pin  drawings.)  1965. 


229.  Box  -48.  1966. 


233.  Box  -54.  1966. 
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221.  Box  #38.  (Hermaphrodite.)  1965. 


215.  Box  #27.  1965. 


207.  Box  #10.  (Self-portrait.)  1963. 


237.  Box  #62.  1967. 


Untitled.  1965.'  (Destroyed.) 


224.  Untitled.  (Mirror  box.)  1965. 


226.  Box  #45.  1966. 


Box  #  53.  1966.* 

(The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.) 
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244.  Box  #74.  1968. 


242.  Sox  #72.  1968. 
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240.  Box  #70.  1968. 


246.  Box  #76.  1968. 


239   Box  -64    1967 
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303.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #20.  1967. 


308.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #37.  1968. 


281   Extra  Large  Drawing  =6.  1966 


256.  Large  Drawing  ~4.  1966 


284.  Box  Drawing  B.  1966. 


View  of  The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  1966,  showing  the  Mirror  Room. 
opposite:  255.  Mirror  Room.  (View  of  the  interior.)  1966. 


On  the  Mirror  Room 

Art  is  one  thing,  technology  another.  With  the  Mirror  Room  I  was  enter- 
ing mathematics.  My  friend  Tsipis  was  at  the  Brookhaven  Laboratories 
experimenting  on  atomic  "weak"  interactions  with  cloud  chambers 
and  cyclotrons.  I  knew  nothing  about  physics  or  about  drugs.  But  here 
was  mirror  waiting  to  be  rescued  from  the  dress  designers.  With  a  little 
simple  geometry,  mirror  got  the  chance  to  reflect  itself  within  a  walk-in 
cube.  Narcissism  was  there  in  this  lonely  crystalline  space,  but  not  to 
the  degree  that  it  was  expected.  The  geometry,  the  abstractness,  the 
shafts  and  splinters  of  light  had  the  edge  over  the  echoing  bodies. 


Most  people  stopped  looking  into  mirrors  long  ago,  having  given  up 
hope  of  ever  entering  them.  Here  was  a  chance. 
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315.  Book.  1968. 


Still  from  the  film  Self.  Written  and  directed  by  Lucas  Samaras. 
Photographed  and  edited  by  Kim  Levin. 


On  the  Film  "Self" 

It  has  been  a  gleeful  clobbering  kind  of  politics  for  artists  to  borrow 
concepts,  visuals  or  generalized  elements  from  other  fields  like  math- 
ematics, agriculture,  philosophy,  cooking,  war,  industry,  astrology  and 
anthropology  in  order  to  revitalize  their  version  of  art.  Often  enough 
these  reupholstenngs  are  taken  to  be  virginal  shifts  of  shocking,  re- 
verberating pregnancy  sprouting  brilliant,  bristling,  quick-witted  aco- 
lytes with  astounding  capacities  for  glossary  breeding.  We  are  thus  to 
cope  with  the  development  of  a  phenomenal  "big  bang"  class,  the 
primary  ones.  The  first  one  to  breathe  as  art,  the  first  to  use  knife  and 
fork,  the  first  to  see  and  use  light,  movement  or  sound,  the  first  to  re- 
paint or  resculpt  or  dig  or  get  dirty,  the  first  to  get  hard  or  soft  or  rich 
or  cold,  the  first  to  reject  art  for  publishing  or  teaching,  the  first  to  take 
up  sweeping  I  suppose  all  this  is  a  natural,  healthy  and  necessary 
component  of  competition  It's  refreshing  to  see  artists  quivering  or 
puffing  up  under  caressing  articles  of  conventional  biblical  conceit. 
However,  we  can  sometimes  quietly  question  the  premise  that  all  the 
stored  potential  for  eternal  glory  is  only  present  inside  the  genes  of 
these  eclectically  first  gametes. 

■vhen  what's  her  name,  Kim  Levin,  approached  me  with  the  evi- 
dence of  her  film  editing/shooting  experience  neatly  wrapped  around 
hngness  to  make  a  film  with  me  on  some  idea  I  might  have,  I 
led  to  make  a  film  as  film  and  not  as  part  of  some  sculpture  or 
omental  movie  brick  shithouse   For  the  past  ten  years  or  so  I 
had  been  doing  these  sparkly,  touchable,  crusty,  seeable  and  only 
om  moving  things  utilizing  change,  past  art,  geometry,  pins,  wool, 
mirrors,  photographs  and  sex  while  secretly  I  wanted  to  become  a 
wanted  to  speak  only  with  my  body.  I  remember  walking 
th  Bob  Whitman  thinking  what  we  would  do  if  someone 
came  up  with  television  time  in  which  to  present  ourselves,  our  do- 


ings, our  walking  in  the  woods,  our  talking.  A  couple  of  years  later  pop 
art  hit  the  fan,  and  films  were  made  of  all  my  artist  friends,  showing 
them  in  the  studio  mixing  paints  or  making  a  work  with  assistants, 
wife,  plants  and  dogs  nearby,  the  camera  halting  solemnly  on  the 
artist's  crackled  hands  and  magnetic  face,  thoughtful  murmurings 
enveloping  the  whole  shebang.  I  too  wanted  to  be  taken  seriously  and 
into  the  vast  smirky  TV.  bosom  of  America.  Nevertheless,  the  invita- 
tion never  having  come,  it  was  now  time  to  set  up  my  own  sitting  duck. 
So  I  took  the  form  of  "an  artist  paints  a  picture"  and  although  a  slight 
stink  of  vanity  reared  its  ugly  head,  buttering  the  tongues  of  critics  was 
infinitely  more  repulsive  and  delicate. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  recorded  everything  that  I  did  during  the 
day  and  night  exactly  as  things  happened  but  it  was  not  only  a  mind- 
boggling  ordeal  to  collate  the  visible,  touchable,  thinkable  and  smell- 
able;  it  was  also  unbearably  dull  Anyway,  who  wants  to  live  another 
person's  entire  day?  It  means  giving  up  your  own.  Besides,  whenever 
I  did  give  relatives  or  friends  the  benefit  of  my  entire  communicable 
day  they  became  thoroughly  bored  and  made  themselves  scarce.  So 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  give  snippets,  carefully  chosen  blasts  of  pleas- 
ure, things  that  were  slightly  indescribable  so  that  they  couldn't  dilute 
them  by  telling  them  to  somebody  else.  Well  anyway,  that's  my  kind 
of  tricky  thinking. 

Therefore,  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  showing  people  what  I  ate  or  saw  or 
did  during  the  day  but  of  suggesting  something  above,  beyond  or  under 
a  daily  activity  like  eating  or  bathing.  And  this  could  be  personal  and  if 
need  be  even  weird.  No  need  to  pretend  being  like  anybody  else. 
There  is  only  being  something  specific.  Those  who  want  to  be  like 
everybody  else  have  a  huge  reversible  contempt  for  others  by  calling 


them  everybody  else.  Perhaps  that's  why  I  stay  away  from  commercial 
art  and  the  social  sciences. 

In  the  film  I  wanted  to  show  lots  of  home  objects  with  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion one  usually  gives  to  faces  and  to  find  alternate  ways  of  showing 
present  feelings  for  past  events.  Working  with  another  person  was 
essential.  Working  with  another  person  wasn't  easy.  I  had  to  cajole  her 
to  photograph  with  a  minimum  of  Pennebaker  hand-held  shaky 
camera  and  instead  to  go  back  to  smooth  old-time  velvety  tripod 
movement.  Furthermore,  forcing  an  idea  on  the  film  without  punctur- 
ing her  artistic  independence  was  a  problem.  Paranoia  appeared  often 
enough  but  I  suppose  a  tolerable  number  of  stupidities  on  both  sides 
helped  to  oil  the  gears. 

So  in  a  sense  I  was  making  the  film  for  Kim  Levin.  That  is,  I  was  show- 
ing her  some  of  my  artistic  thought  processes.  And  the  best  part  for 
me  was  when  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  destroy  one  of  my  best 
boxes  and  it  was  up  to  her  to  make  up  in  photography  what  I  was  un- 
making in  the  event.  It  slowly  became  apparent  to  me  that  the  film  was 
also  a  story  about  a  knife.  And  in  the  destruction  sequence  I  was  giving 
the  knife  its  big  scene.  The  idea  of  photographing  a  reversal  of  "the  art- 
ist paints  a  picture"  was  morethan  slightly  appealing.  I  did  put  months  of 
work  and  attention  into  that  box,  but  it  was  a  way  of  subjugating  in  art 
terms  a  wish  for  destruction.  Rather  than  taking  it  out  on  people  or  on 
myself,  I  was  theatricalizing  a  masochistic-sadistic  situation.  The  de- 
struction part  was  in  this  case  building  matter  for  something  else.  The 
idea  was  not  to  photograph  the  fury  of  a  destruction  but  its  deliberate, 
logical,  slow  separation  so  that  various  parts  and  materials  could  be 
recorded  as  they  became  revealed  by  the  knife.  Ending  one  kind  of  art 
for  another.  Revealing  the  aggression  hidden  in  all  choices.  Eating 
speed.  There  is  something  crazy  in  the  daily  gobbling  of  food  you  will 
never  see  again.  Eating  your  art  and  having  it  too.  The  bathing  scene 
with  its  sexual  coverings  was  also  weird  to  her  sensitivities.  I  was  re- 
serving parts  of  my  body  for  a  later  private  investigation.  Dirt  and 
cleanliness.  A  passion  to  rid  the  surface  of  one's  body  of  foreign  dis- 
eased matter.  As  if  the  inside  of  the  body  wasn't  brimming  with  germs. 
Well,  I  intercut  two  kinds  of  bath,  one  with  water  and  suds  and  the 
other  with  solid  objects,  a  mess  of  assemblage,  suggesting  briefly  the 


use  of  one's  body  as  earth  territory  that  children  love  to  do  and  also 
magnifying  the  unempty  space  around  our  bodies.  I  was  letting  her 
see  and  use  only  what  was  formal  and  artified.  The  rest  was  none  of 
her  business  or  anybody  else's  until  it  too  was  worked  over  to  my  taste 
for  presentation.  A  year  later  I  did  the  autophotographs. 

Perhaps  the  schmaltziest  part  of  the  film  is  the  soundtrack:  a  Greek 
forties  song  about  crying;  sung  by  Vembo,  a  famous  Greek  singer  I 
loved  to  hear  during  the  war,  Callas  in  "Norma,"  a  recording  I  con- 
stantly played  in  college  for  reasons  I  cannot  rationalize,  water 
sounds,  breaking  sounds,  war  sounds,  Rumanian  melodies,  Indian 
music,  bird  sounds.  Sound  is  a  kind  of  psychological  glue.  I  was  going 
to  have  a  voice  soundtrack  but  voice  distracted  from  the  visual  goings 
on.  Also  it  is  too  difficult  to  present  an  internal  monologue.  It's  better 
for  the  voice  to  be  implied  or  complicatedly  suggested  in  terms  of 
color,  mood  or  facial  expression.  I  wanted  to  have  extremes  of  emo- 1 
tion,  crying  and  laughter,  but  these  are  very  strong  spices  and  the  film 
developed  along  different  lines  from  a  documentary. 

The  film  approaches  an  autobiography.  Alphabet  soup  letters  are  ar- 
ranged to  spell  my  name  and  eaten.  Photographs  of  my  family  are  slid 
into  my  mouth.  Various  objects  from  daily  living  are  seen  and  used. 
Objects  have  multiple  roles.  There  is  a  lot  of  camouflage.  A  tomato  is  a  j 
tomato  and  a  wet  red  and  a  ripped  belly  and  so  on.  It's  a  contemplative 
situation.  I  find  that  it's  too  much  of  an  eye  strain  to  focus  on  things  in  a 
movie  that  don't  have  elaborate  tentacles  into  various  sensations.  I'm 
talking  about  the  length  of  time  one  gives  to  a  given  image.  It's  nice  to  ! 
focus  on  a  belly  button  in  life,  having  the  option  to  relax  every  so  often 
somewhere  in  its  periphery.  Staring  for  a  similartime  at  a  photographed 
belly  button,  there  is  no  information  guarantee.  I  want  to  like  what  I'm 
watching.  I  don't  want  to  turn  off.  I  don't  want  to  start  a  conversation. 
with  the  person  next  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  a 
screening.  How  much  time  can  anyone  give  to  someone  else's  pickled 
choices?  Either  it's  interesting  or  not.  Assisted  autobiography.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  explain  the  goings  on. 

The  film  seems  to  fuck  the  past.  Enjoy,  enjoy.  Maybe  all  films  do  that. 
Maybe  I'm  talking  about  my  likes  and  dislikes.  More  than  any  other  art 


form,  perhaps,  it  captures  the  style,  movement,  beat  of  another  time 
and  space.  It  is  more  of  a  time  travel  than  any  object  is.  Therefore  for 
me  it  is  a  protection  from  oblivion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  picture  of 
death.  I  can't  keep  from  thinking  that  others  will  be  seeing  me  one 
hundred  years  from  now.  I  am  bedecking  a  table  for  my  present  and 
future  friends.  I  suppose  that  it's  the  environmental  part  that's  so  over- 
whelming. The  only  other  thing  that  does  that,  that  is  transport  to  the 
past,  is  a  room  or  house  with  its  original  furniture.  Yes,  it  is  possible  to 
deposit  a  spirit,  an  individual  taste,  a  private  smell  to  a  time  and  a 
space. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  film  is  that  it  magnetizes  you  to  travel  with  it 
for  a  short/long  time  goggle-eyed;  then  it  ends,  releasing  you  to  un- 
wind and  not  know  exactly  where  you  were.  Each  separate  image  has 
its  own  independence.  Each  succeeding  one  gives  you  an  added 
boost,  a  preventive  from  returning  to  where  you  began.  I  accept  and 
like  the  variations  possible  within  different  successive  images.  How- 
ever to  focus  on  one  image  or  a  very  imperceptible  change  like  the 
change  of  daylight  on  a  white  wall  for  twenty  minutes  doesn't  please 
me.  These  waitings  for  the  messiah  smell  too  much  of  science.  Yet  I 
like  to  hear  about  things  like  that.  Discipline  is  definitely  intriguing  as 
long  as  I  am  free  not  to  partake  of  it.  I  am  very  often  amazed  how  dif- 
ferent water  tastes  from  the  same  spout  at  different  times.  I  keep  for- 
getting parts  in  the  taste  repertory.  Every  time  I  am  thirsty  I  get 
refreshed;  movies  are  a  little  less  refreshing  than  water. 

Making  a  film  is  not  necessarily  going  against  the  grain  of  sculpture. 
Touching  is  good  and  not  touching  is  good.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
film  has  always  been  here  like  painting  and  sculpture  and  books  and 
the  weather.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was  always  an  art  challenge. 

You  run  out  of  things  to  say  or  do  in  New  York  very  quickly.  People 
catch  you  telling  the  same  story  too  often.  But  I  suppose  there  are 
always  people  who  have  not  heard  the  story  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  But  that's  not  making  art  That's  making  money. 


quicker  than  it  takes  to  record  successive  moments  of  the  thing  in  oil 
or  stone.  It  presents  certain  visual  qualities  or  bits  of  information  ex- 
tremely convincingly  and  yet  still  does  not  produce  or  reproduce  ac- 
curately and  completely  the  thing  itself.  The  anger  is  one  of  unfulfilled 
wishes.  One  is  tempted  to  say  fake  after  seeing  a  picture  as  a  reassur- 
ance that  the  trick  will  not  last.  Very  few  people  stop  expecting  another 
world,  another  vision,  another  paradise,  complete  time  travel,  and  all 
the  other  fairy  tales.  Thus  they  neglect  the  image,  the  shape  and  man- 
ner, the  way  the  thing  looks,  how  different  the  thing  is  from  the  thing 
as  used.  Abstract  artists  also  reject  it  for  its  need  of  reality  as  subject. 
As  if  circles  and  squares  weren't  also  part  of  the  daily  seeable  reality 
surrounding  us  in  walls,  floors  etc.  I  fail  to  mention  soul.  Never  having 
seen  it,  I  see  it  nevertheless  in  everything  I  see. 

This  phallic  eye,  this  invisible  gun,  this  adult  tool  is  unapproachable, 
unseducible  and  destructive.  More  coldly  than  a  mirror,  it  delineates 
our  boundaries,  our  limits.  It  exposes,  ravages  and  rapes  a  great  deal  of 
our  sense  of  ourselves.  It  catches  us  at  inappropriate  conventional 
moments.  But  of  course  photographs  scare  me  also.  As  a  child  I  often 
went  exploring  the  town  cemetery  with  friends  and  I  remember  that 
some  tombstones  or  wooden  crosses  had  photos  of  the  deceased 
ones  under  glass.  Instead  of  thinking  that  these  people  were  human 
beings  I  was  concerned  with  the  hideous  connection  between  their 
state  in  the  photographs  and  under  the  ground.  The  photos  were  in 
that  sense  fakes,  cosmeticized  shapes  on  the  surface  of  rotting  death. 
Eating  photos  of  my  family  in  the  film  is  an  appeasement  to  the  inhu- 
man part  of  my  nature,  to  that  part  which  is  a  bottomless  pit  of  hunger. 
I've  done  multiple,  strange,  ungenerous  cruel  things  to  them  mentally 
over  the  years  and  shame  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Thinking  knows  no 
politeness.  Hundreds  of  times  I've  swallowed  my  spit  while  killing  bugs 
or  while  someone  was  pissing.  So  many  years  after  Freud  all  these 
ordinary  sensations  are  still  unnamable  in  polite  cocktail  conversation. 
I  like  remaking  myself  in  photography  and  I  like  systematic  art- 
tempered  images  of  myself  for  the  aesthetic  intellectual  consummation 
of  others,  including  friends. 


To  many  people,  particularly  those  married  to  realist  painters,  photog- 
raphy is  something  evil.  It  captures  the  moment  of  a  surface  of  a  thing 
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326.  Transformation:  Mixed.  1967. 


325.  Transformation:  Boxes.  1966-67. 
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324.  Transformation:  Eyeglasses.  1966. 


327.  Transformation:  Flowers.  1968. 


On  Transformation 

Transformation  is  a  spectacular  idea.  I  am  uneasy  using  this  word  in 
connection  with  what  I  do,  but  I  will  use  it  until  I  find  another.  The  con- 
cept involves  a  clean  mix  Unlike  cubism  where  parts  of  a  given  object 
or  scene  are  rearranged,  or  sphinxes  where  parts  of  different  animals 
make  up  a  new  animal,  my  transformations  negate  the  possibility  of  a 
single  Platonic  ideal  acting  as  measure  for  any  physical  thing;  instead 
many  different  ways  of  physically  depicting  a  thing  are  selected  and 
shown.  If  there  is  any  mixing  of  these  catalogings  it  occurs  in  the  mind. 
It's  a  multilingual  idea  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  museums. 


These  transformations  are  propaganda  for  my  psyche.  I  like  this  and 
that  and  the  other.  It  isn't  that  I  have  contempt  for  the  narcotic  pleas- 
ures of  wallowing  in  technique,  but  mind  must  somehow  puncture  all 
aspects  of  visual  creation  I  seem  to  have  someone  amorphously 
about  me  asking,  "What  else  can  you  do?" 
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Untitled.  (Autophotograph.)  1971. 


On  the  Autophotographs 

"Other  than  being  an  autobiographic  postulate  of  some  of  my  present 
attitudes  or  a  complicated  gift  to  others,  these  photographs  are  a  way 
of  studying  my  pictured  self  as  an  abstraction  or  translation  for 
esthetic  speculation,  psychological  perspicacity,  sensual  subtlety  and 
warm  embarrassment.  Or  they  are  a  method  for  declassifying  hush- 
hushed  feelings.  Or  they  are  a  stylized  pretension  of  emotion  —  act- 
ing. Or  they  are  a  reworking  of  the  form  of  the  self-portrait.  Or  it  was  a 
matter  of  one  thing  leading  to  another  and  piling  up  into  an  elaborate 
accomplishment. 

"Also  they  are  evidence  of  an  enjoyment.  Most  of  them  were  done  late 
at  night  or  early  morning.  Uninterrupted  times.  I  rediscovered  a  num- 
ber of  techniques  already  available  to  students  of  photography  and 
had  a  funny  feeling  of  re-experiencing  history.  It  wasn't  all  regurgita- 
tion. I  allowed  satire  of  my  art  education  to  enter  into  the  compositions. 
Polaroid,  nevertheless,  has  a  feel,  a  look,  a  dialect  of  its  own.  It  is  pro- 
grammed to  give  you  acceptable  flesh  colors,  but  it  is  possible  to 
cross  its  normality  with  colored  sheets  of  plastic  either  in  front  of  the 
lens  or  in  front  of  the  lights.  Moreover,  the  speed  with  which  a  result  is 
obtained  without  outside  help  and  the  complete  privacy  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  doing  something  impossible  with  regular  photogra- 
phy. I  could  tune  up  or  tone  down  emotion.  I  could  move  a  little  to  the 
left  or  shift  this  or  that  and  be  my  own  critic,  my  own  exciter,  my  own 
director,  my  own  audience. 

"I  did  these  things  between  December  1969  and  May  1971.  I  have 
wanted  to  photographically  explore  my  body  for  years  and  was  going 
to  have  a  professional  photographer  do  it.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  work  well  with  others,  and  I  was  not  going  to  go  to  a  photography 
school  and  learn  photography.  Polaroid  came  in  handy." 

(Samaras  Album,  1971) 
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332.  Stiff  Box  #6.  1971. 

opposite:  361.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #4.  1972. 
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FILMS 

1969  Self.  Written,  directed  and  produced  by  Lucas  Samaras;  photo- 
graphed and  edited  by  Kim  Levin. 


Catalogue 

Works  are  arranged  chronologically  within 
each  medium.  Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height 
preceding  width,  preceding  depth.  All  pictures 
are  on  paper  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Gal- 
leries are  in  New  York  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. The  catalogue  sequence  corresponds  to 
the  layout  of  the  exhibition  which  is  arranged 
chronologically 


Illustrations  with  asterisks  are  not  included  in 
the  exhibition 

PLASTERS 

All  works  are  cloth  impregnated  with  plaster 
and  are  lent  by  the  artist  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

1.  Untitled.  (Back  to  back  )  1959.  5V«  X  15  X  4 

2  Untitled.  (Foot  on  mouth  of  fat  figure.)  1959. 
1%  X  10%  X  11 

3.  Untitled  (Foot  on  mouth  )  1959  1  V*  X  6V2  X  7% 

4.  Untitled.  (Reclining  male  )  1959.  2Vi  X  11  X  3. 

titled.  (Male  and  female  embracing  upright.) 
1959  9'A  X  7'/2  X  7'/2 

6  Untitled  (Lying  female.)  1959  1%  X  10'/?  X  4. 

'tiled   (One  figure  inside  dress  of  another ) 
1959   11%  X9'A  X8 

8  Untitled    (Two  figures  intertwined.)  1959    2V* 
X  12X4V2 

9  Infilled.  (Figure  half  reclining  )  1959.  4  X  8V2 
X5'A. 

10  Untitled   (Back  to  back  with  tassle  )  1959.  8V2 
X8X6'/2 

■male  lying  on  belly)  1959.  1  V2  X 
10V2  X3'/2. 

tied  (Two  feet  up)  1959  6X  1 1  '/a  X  5. 

titled   (Two  bodies  at  an  angle.)  1959    1% 
X  10X6 

•tiled   (Figure  lying  on  another)  1959   2% 
X  1 1  V2  X  5 

/  (Small  cube  with  face  )  1960  5X5X5 

nail  open   box  with  face)    1960 
10  V. 

./ith  face)  1960   11  X  12  X  9. 

-   I2X  12 


19.  Untitled.  (Construction  with  nails.)  1960.  16  X 
17Vz  X2%. 

20.  Untitled.  (Small  box.)  1960.  9X11X8. 

21.  Untitled.  (Construction  with  razor  blades.) 
1960.  15X9%  X1%. 

22.  Untitled.  1960.  171/2  X  13V2  X  3. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  A.  Weill. 

23.  Untitled.  1960-61.  Mixed  media.  23  X  I8V2  X  4. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
Larry  Aldrich  Foundation  Fund,  1961. 


LIQUID  ALUMINUM   &   SCULPMETAL 

24  Untitled.  (Floorpiece  in  16  parts.)  1961.  Sculp- 
metal  48X48. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

25  Untitled.  1961  Liquid  aluminum  with  razor 
blade.  34X32. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

28.  Untitled.  1961.  Liquid  aluminum  and  Sculp- 
metal  with  straightened  safety  pin.  24  X  18  X  6. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

27  Untitled.  1961.  Liquid  aluminum  with  circle. 
12%  X  12 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

28  Untitled.  1961.  Liquid  aluminum  on  board.  14 
X12. 

Lent  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  S.  Brooks  Barron. 

29  Untitled.  1961.  Mixed  media.  1 1  Vz  X  51/2. 

Lent  by  Timothy  Baum  and  James  Mayor,  New 
York. 

30  Untitled.  1961.  Liquid  aluminum,  fork  on  board. 
14'/2  X  12. 

Lent  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  B  H   Friedman. 

31  Untitled.  1961.  Liquid  aluminum,  painted  spoon 
and  fork  on  wood  12%  X  12 

Lent  by  Alicia  Legg. 


PASTELS 

Lent  by  the  artist  unless  o 


idicated. 


32  Blue  Rug   1958.  1 1  %  X  8%. 

Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  Washington,  DC 

ice.  1958   12X9. 
Lent  by  the  Joseph  H   Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  Washington,  D.C. 


34.  Untitled,  circa  1958.  12X9. 

35.  Untitled.  (Blue  nude.)  May  20,  1960.  12X9. 

36.  Untitled.  (Couple  with  stretched  legs.)  May  30, 
1960. 

37.  Untitled.  (Cigarette.)  May  31,  1960.  12X9. 

38  Untitled.  June  1960.  12X9. 
Lent  by  Kippy  Stroud. 

39  Untitled.  June  1960.  12X9. 
Lent  by  Kippy  Stroud. 

40.  Untitled.  (Woman  with  dildo.)  August  20,  1960. 
12X9 

41  Untitled.   (Small  flecks  of  color.)   August  22, 

1960.  12X9. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

42  Untitled.  (Lips  on  eyes.)  September  12,  1960. 
12X9. 

43  Untitled.  (Two  dumb  faces.)  October  23,  1960. 
12X9. 

44  Untitled.  1960.  12  X  9. 

45.  Untitled.  1960.  12  X  9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bergman. 

46  Untitled.    (Five    point    pinhead.)    February    4, 

1961.  12X9 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

47  Untitled.   (Four  green  dots.)  March   14,   1961. 
11  X8V2. 

48  Untitled.  (Four  dots  on  rough  surface.)  March 
14,  1961.  11  X8'/2. 

49  Untitled.  (Six  dots  on  two  sheets.)  March  15, 
1961.  22X8V2. 

50  Untitled.  (Orange  frame.)  March  24,  1961 .12X9. 

51  Untitled.  (Tilted  square  target.)  March  24,  1961. 
12X9. 

52  Untitled.  (Blue  and  red  slit.)  March  25,  1961. 
12X9. 

53.  Untitled.    (White   dot   with   grids.)    March    25, 
1961    12X9 

54.  Untitled.  (Colored  dots  at  left.)  April  20,  1961. 
11  X8'/2. 

55  Untitled.  (Face  with  vertical  stripes.)  July  11, 
1961.  12X9. 


56.  Head.  July  25,  1961.  12X9. 

Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation  Fund. 

57.  Untitled.  July  1961.  12  X  9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Paine. 

58.  Untitled.  July  1961.  12  X  9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Taub. 

59.  Untitled.  (Flame  head.)  August  1 4,  1 961 .  1 2  X  9. 

60.  Untitled.  (X  with  stripes.)  August  1 7, 1 961 . 1 2  X  9. 

61.  Untitled.    (Horizontal    scratch.)    September   2, 
1961.  12X9. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

62  Untitled.   (Orange  check  mark.)  September  4, 
1961.  12X9. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

63.  Untitled.  (Dripping  wedge.)  October  13,  1961. 
12X9. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

64.  Untitled.  (Triangle.)  October  14,  1961.  12X9. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

65.  Untitled.  (L  shape.)  October  27,  1 961 .  12X9. 

66.  Untitled.  (Diagonal  blue.)  November  10,  1961. 
12X9. 

67.  Untitled.    (Head   with   teeth   eyes.)    November 
1961.  12X9. 

68.  Untitled.  1961.  9  X  12. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Kutner. 

69.  Untitled.  (February  22,  1962.)  12X9. 
Lent  by  Judith  Harney. 

70.  Untitled.  April  1962.  12X9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  A.  Minskoff. 

71.  Untitled.  April  1962.  12X9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  A.  Minskoff. 

72.  Untitled.  (Half  head  with  soda.)  May  7,  1962. 
12X9. 

73.  Untitled.  (Grid.)  May  12,  1962.  12X9. 

74.  Untitled.    (Sleeping   figure  with   peacock  wall 
paper.)  July  4,  1962.  12X9. 

75.  Untitled.  (Carol  seated.)  June  4,  1962.  12X9. 

76.  Untitled.  (Yellowish  head.)  June  4,  1962.  12X9. 

77.  Untitled.  (Shitting.)  July  7,  1962.  12X9. 

78  Untitled.  (Two  sleeping.)  July  15,  1962.  12  X  9. 

79.  Untitled.   (Interservicing  legs.)  July  17,   1962. 
12X9. 

80  Untitled.  (Sitting  on  toilet  with  green  mat.)  July 
17,  1962.  12X9. 

81  Untitled.  July  17,  1962.  12X9. 
Lent  by  John  M.  Bransten. 

82.  Untitled.  July  17,  1962.  12X9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman. 

83.  Untitled.  July  17,  1962.  12X9. 
Lent  by  Judith  Harney. 


84.  Untitled.  (Female  holding  flower.)  July  19  and 
August  4,  1962.  12X9. 

85.  Untitled.  (Face  on  man's  belly.)  July  20,  1962. 
12X9. 

86.  Untitled.    (Waterfall   with   standing    man.)    July 
29,  1962.  12X9. 

87.  Untitled.  (Three  positions.)  July  1962.  12X9. 

88.  Untitled.   (Shitting  and  pissing.)   1962.   11%  X 
8%. 

Lent  by  A.  James  Speyer. 

89.  Untitled.  1962.  12X9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bergman. 

90.  Untitled.  1962.  11%  X8V2. 

Lent  by  Henry  and  Martha  Edelheit. 

91.  Untitled.  1962.  12  X  8%. 

Lent  by  Henry  and  Martha  Edelheit. 

92.  Untitled.  1962.  18  X  15. 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kafka 

93   Untitled.  (Two  figures  in  water.)  1962.  9X12. 
Lent  by  the  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection. 

94.  Seated  Nude.  1 962.  11 V2  X  8V2 . 
Lent  by  Walter  Gutman. 

95  Untitled.  1962.  12  X  9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Segal. 

9G   Untitled.  1962.  111/2  X81/2. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  McFadden  Staempfli. 

97  Untitled.   (Finger  with  spectrum  bands.)  June 
1,  1965.  12X9. 

98  Untitled.  (Finger  on  pink.)  June  2,  1965.  12X9. 

99  Untitled.  June  4,  1965.  12X9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy. 

100.  Untitled.   (Frontal   pinky  finger.)  July  3,   1965. 
12X9. 

101.  Untitled.  (Square  and  circle.)  July  5, 1965. 12X9. 

102  Untitled.  (Finger  with  horizontal  stripe.)  July  5, 
1965.  12X9. 

103.  Untitled.  July  5,  1965.  12X9. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy. 

104.  Untitled.  (Four  magenta  points.)  July  30,  I965. 
12X9. 

105.  Untitled.  (Large  finger  with  dirt.)  July  1 965. 12X9. 

106.  Untitled.  (Two  fingers,  five  bands.)  September 
1965.  12  X  9. 

107.  Untitled.  1965.  12X9. 

Lent  by  the  Dunkelman  Gallery,  Toronto. 

108.  Untitled.  (Finger.)  1965.  11 1/2  X  8%. 
Lent  by  Fred  Mueller. 

109  Untitled.  1965.  12  X  9. 
Lent  by  Jonathan  D.  Scull. 

110.  Girl  with  Dog.  1965.  9X11. 

Lent  by  Vernon  and  Sandra  Zimmerman. 


INKS 

Lent   by  The   Pace   Gallery   unless   otherwise 
indicated. 

111.  Untitled.  (Small  dots.)  1 959-60.  1 1  X  8V2 . 

112.  Untitled.  (Vertical  lines.)  1959-60.  11  X81/2. 

113.  Untitled.   (Writing  on  top  of  writing.)  1960-61. 
11  X81/2. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

114.  Untitled.  (Writing  on  top  of  love.)  1961.  11   X 
8V2. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

115.  Untitled.    (Crooked   diagonal.)   September   13, 
1961.  11  X81/2. 

116.  Untitled.    (Wavy   lines.)   September   16,   1961. 
11  X8V2. 

117.  Untitled.  (Ink  bottles.)  October  28,  1961.  11  X 
8V2. 

118  Untitled.  (Ink  bottle  and  vase.)  October  1961. 
11  X81/2. 

119.  Untitled.  (Very  thin  border.)  1961.  11  X81/2. 

120.  Untitled.  (Zigzags  to  center.)  1961.  11  X8V2. 

121.  Untitled.  August  1962.  11  X8V2. 

122.  Untitled.   (TV.)  August-September  1962.  11   X 
8V2. 

123  Untitled.  (Bathroom.)  August-September  1962. 
11  X8'/2. 

124.  Untitled.  September  1962.  11  X  &V2. 

125  Untitled.  (Lucas  is  Dead.)  September  1962.  11 
X8V2. 

126.  Untitled.    (Shoehorn,    etc.)    September    1962. 
1 1  X  8V2 . 

127   Untitled.  (Four  fingerprints.)  October  9,  1962. 
11  X8V2. 

128.  Untitled.  (Love  me.)  October  1962.  11  X  81/2. 

129.  Untitled.  1962.  11  X81/2. 
Lent  by  Tom  Parrish. 

130.  Untitled.  1962.  11  X  81/2. 
Lent  by  Marcus  Ross. 

131   Untitled.  (Epoxy  drawing.)  November  22,  1963. 
11  X8V2. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

132.  Untitled.  (Lucas.)  1963.  19  X  237/a. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

133.  Untitled.  April  4,  1964.  11  X8V2. 

134.  Untitled.  1964.  11  X8V2. 


PINS 

135.  Book  4.  1962.  Mixed  media.  5V2  X  87s  X  111/2. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
Gift  of  Philip  Johnson,  1970. 


136.  Book  6.   1962.  Mixed  media.  141/2   X  16%  X 
12V4. 

Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

137.  Book  10.  1962.  Pins  and  carpet  tacks.  81/z  X 
14X11. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Aronson. 

138.  Box  =7.  1962.  Mixed  media.  9  X16V2  X17. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Scull. 

139.  Box  =2.  1962.  Mixed  media.  12  X  7  X  11   X 

161/2. 

Lent  by  the  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection. 

140.  Untitled  Box  =3.  1963.  Mixed  media.  24 Vz  X 

111/2    X10V4. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

141  Box  =4.  1 963.  Mixed  media.  1 1  X  1 3  X  1 0Va . 
Lent  by  Morton  G.  Neumann. 

142  Box  =6.  1963.  Mixed  media.  11 V2  X  14  X  9. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

143  Untitled.  (Double  target  with  pins.)  1963  Wool 
and  pins  on  wood.  11  Vi  X  16  X  2%. 

Lent  by  the  Harry  N.  Abrams  Family  Collec- 
tion, New  Yort 

144  Untitled.  (Face  with  pins  )  1963  Mixed  media 
9  X  6  X  1  V* . 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

145  Untitled.  July  20-23,  1963.  Pin  construction 
16X  12. 

Lent  by  Richard  Brown  Baker. 

146  Box  ^23  1964.  Mixed  media.  20V4  X  15%  X 
28  Va 

Lent  by  Carol  Samaras 

147  Untitled.  1964  Pin  cube,  pins  on  wood  18  X 
18X  18 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery 

148  Untitled  (Cross  on  frame)  1964  Pins  and 
wood  33X3': 

Lent  by  Fred  Mueller 

149  Untitled.  (Two  pyramids  within  a  square  )  1964 
Square  pins  and  colored  yarn  25  X  25  X  2'/2 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

ntitled.    1964.    Construction   with    wool    and 
pins  25X25 
Lent  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C  Scull 


DINNERS 

Dy  the  artist  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

■iiled  (Plate  with  scrambled  egg  face  )  1961 . 
•<;d  media   12X9X1'/. 

<s/  1961   Mixed  media  12X7X7 

>3  Untitled.  (Plal  i  media  4  X  18  X  16 

-r  goblets  )  1961  -63   Mixed  media 
Largest  1 1  r 

foil  plate)   1962    Mixed  media 
2X9X12V4. 


156.  Untitled.  1962.  Mixed  media.  11%  X  151/2   X 
10V4. 

Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  Washington,  D.C. 

157.  Dinner  O.  1963.  Mixed  media.  16V4  X  13V4  . 
Lent  by  Connie  and  Jack  Glenn. 

158.  Dinner  2.  1963.  Mixed  media.  8X14X10. 
Lent  by  the  Loxley/Shea  Gallery,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

159.  Dinner  13.   (Tree.)   1964.   Mixed  media.  18  X 
22V2  X  11. 

160.  Untitled.  1964.  Mixed  media.  11%  long. 

161.  Untitled.  (Plastic  dinner.)  1964.  Mixed  media. 
2%  X151/a  X11V2. 

162.  Dinner  15.  1965.  Mixed  media.  81/2  X  12. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

163.  Untitled.  (Knife  Box.)  1965.  Mixed  media.  2% 
X15%  X5V2. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 


PLASTIC  SHAPE   SKETCHES 

All  plastic  shape  sketches  are  ink  on  paper. 
11  X8V2.  lent  by  the  artist 

164  Untitled.  February  4,  1964. 

165  Untitled.  February  10,  1964. 

166  Untitled.  August  1.  1964. 

167  Untitled.  August  8,  1964. 

168  Untitled.  August  12.  1964 

169  Untitled  August  21,  1964. 

170  Untitled  August  23,  1964. 

171  Untitled  August  31,  1964. 

172  Untitled  September  2,  1964. 

173  Untitled  September  10-13,  1964. 


PLA 


174  | 

175  Until!' 

177 
178 

179    Untilr 


ms of  cube  )  6X6X  7/e. 
Tis  ot  cube  )  6  X  6  X  7/a 
■ns  of  cube  )  6  X  6  X  6. 
>d  angle  of  cube  )  6X6X  7/a. 
8%  X83/a  X  1 
Sagging  frame  )  107/b  X  8'/.  X  1. 

181  Untitled  (Long  beam  )  21  V*  X  %  X  5/a 

182  Untitled  (Small  zigzag  )  37/a  X  9'/2  X  1 


BEDROOM 

Two  photographs  showing  the  interior  of  the 
room.  1964. 


OBJECTS 

Lent  by  the  artist  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

183.  Untitled.    (Bag   with    paintings.)    1962     Epoxy, 
paintings,  mirrors.  31  X  22  X  9. 

184.  Untitled.  (Fingers.)  1963.  Epoxy,  tinfoil,  paint. 
7X10V2  X3. 

185.  Finger.  1963.  Aluminum  foil,  plastic  paint.  13  X 
8X%. 

Lent  by  Walter  Gutman. 

186.  Untitled.  (Pin  knot.)  1964.  Mixed  media.  9X7X9. 

187.  Untitled.  (Phallus.)  1965.  Mixed  media.  71/2  X 
8y2  X71/2. 

188.  Untitled.  (Head.)  1965.  Mixed  media.  12X8X11. 

189  Untitled.  (Face  with  tacks.)  1965.  Mixed  media. 
9V2  X6'/2  X2'/4. 

190  Untitled.   (Curved  tennis  racket.)   1965.  Mixed 
media.  1 1  Va  X101/2  X  20. 

191.  Untitled.   (Female  shoe.)   1965.   Mixed  media. 
11 'A  X7X3V2. 

192  Untitled.    (Male   shoes.)    1965.    Mixed    media. 
20X4X4. 

193.  Untitled.  1965.  Mixed  media.  19  X  10  X  26V2. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker. 

194  Skull  and  Milky  Way.  1965.  Pin  collage.  247/a  X 
287/a  X31'/2. 

Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

195  Untitled.  1965.  Jewels  on  tin  foil.  8X9X8. 
Lent  by  Raymond  Saroff. 

196  Pin  Drawing.  1965.  Mixed  media.  12X10. 
Lent  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Scull. 

197  Pm  Drawing.  1965.  Mixed  media.  12X10. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Scull. 

198.  Pin  Drawing.  1965.  Mixed  media   12X10. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Scull. 

199  Untitled.  (Leaning  chairs  )  1965.  Mixed  media. 
35  V2  X61  X20 

Lent   by  the  Walker  Art  Center,   Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

200  Untitled.  (Skull  in  colored  nebula.)  1965.  Mixed 
media  35%  X23V2 

Lent  by  Fred  Mueller. 


BOXES 

201  Untitled.  1961    Mixed  media.  41/2  X  2%  X  1Vb. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

202  Untitled.  1961.  Mixed  media.  4X2X1. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

203  Untitled.  1961.  Mixed  media.  3V2  X  5'/2  X  51/2. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 


204.  Untitled.  (Face  box.)  1963.  Mixed  media.  101/s 
X  14V2  X8V2. 

Lent  by  Michael  and  Dorothy  Blankfort. 

205.  Box  #5.  1963-68.  Mixed  media.  3V2   X  16  X 

101/2. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

206.  Box  #8.  1 963.  Mixed  media.  11X15X8. 
Lent  by  the  Jon  Nicholas  Streep  Collection. 

207.  Box  #10.  (Self-Portrait  Box.)  1964.  Mixed 
media.  6'A  X  10%  X  6%. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Wasserman. 

208.  Box  #  13.  1 964.  Mixed  media.  4X10X8. 
Lent  by  the  L.  M.  Asher  Family. 

209.  Box  #74.  1964.  Mixed  media.  101/4  X  91/2  X  11. 
Lent  by  the  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection. 

210  Box  #75.  (L.)  1964.  Mixed  media.  17  X  25  X 

1 1 1/4  . 

Lent  by  The  Aldrich  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

211  Box  #17.  (C.)  1964.  Mixed  media.  15  X  31  X 

151/4. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

212.  Box  #20.  1964.  Mixed  media.  16  X  12  X  20. 
Lent  by  the  Harry  N.  Abrams  Family  Collection, 
New  York. 

213  Box  #22.  1964.  Mixed  media.  15  X  30  X  15. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

214.  Box  #25.  1964.  Mixed  media.  13  X  13  X  13. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Delford  Brown. 

215.  Box  #27. 1965.  Mixed  media.  I6V2  X20X12V2. 
Lent  by  the  de  Menil  Foundation  Collection, 
Houston,  Texas. 

216  Box  #28.  1965.  Mixed  media.  20'A  X  151/4  X 
28V2. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

217  Box  #31.  1965.  Mixed  media.  20%  X  15%  X 
28V2. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

218.  Box  #32.  1965.  Mixed  media.  12  X  10  X  9. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

219  Box  #35.  1965.  Mixed  media.  15  X  12  X  131/2. 
Lent  by  the  Harry  N.  Abrams  Family  Collection, 
New  York. 

220.  Sox  #36.   1965.  Mixed  media.  6%  X  131A   X 
9V2. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Solomon. 

221    Box  #38.   (Hermaphrodite.)   1965.   Mixed  me- 
dia. 8  X  12X9. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  B.  Glimcher. 

222.  Box  #40.  1965.  Mixed  media  14 'A  X  12%  X 
16%. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Solomon 

223.  Sox  #47.  (Male  and  Female  White  Accordion 
Box.)  1965.  Mixed  media.  17X24%  X  101/2. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 

224   Untitled.  (Mirror  Box.)  1965    Mixed  media.   16 
X  16X6. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 


225.  Box  #43.  1966.  Mixed  media.  9X12X9. 
Lent  by  Robert  Halff  and  Carl  W.  Johnson. 

226.  Sox  #45.  1966.  Mixed  media.  22  X  12  X  12. 
Lent  by  The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum.  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Schlapp. 

227  Sox  #46.  April,  1966.  Mixed  media.  12  X  12% 

X  1 1 1/4  . 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Fisher. 

228.  Box  #47.  April,  1966.  Mixed  media.   10%  X 
10%  X8%. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Lerner. 

229.  Box  #48.  1966.  Mixed  media.  10V2  X  181/2  X 

121/2. 

Lent  by  Don  Judd. 

230.  Box  #49.  1966.  Mixed  media.  12X5X9. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Waterman  III 

231.  Sox  #  50.  1966.  Mixed  media.  9V2  X16X  12. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

232.  Box  #52.  1966.  Mixed  media.  12X12X12. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Newhouse. 

233.  Sox  #54.  1966.  Mixed  media.  14  X  14  X  14. 
Lent  by  the  Harry  N.  Abrams  Family  Collection, 
New  York. 

234.  Box  #55.  1966.  Mixed  media.  1 1 1A  X  16  X  12. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M   Schwartz. 

235  Sox  #56.  1966.  Mixed  media.  12X12X12. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

236  Box  #57.  1966.  Mixed  media.  6  X  25  X  12. 
Lent  by  The  Aldrich  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

237.  Box  #62.  1967.  Mixed  media.  61/2  X  12  X  9. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bergman. 

238.  Sox  #63.  1967.  Mixed  media.  4%  X  10%  X 
81/a. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J  Horwich. 

239  Box  #64.  1967.  Mixed  media.  10X13X11. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Christophe  Castro-Cid. 

240  Sox  #70.  1968.  Painted  wood.  16V2  X  20  X  6. 
Lent  by  the  Dunkelman  Gallery,  Toronto. 

241.  Sox  #77.  1968.  Painted  wood.  14  X  16  X  8. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Linton. 

242.  Sox  #72.  1968.  Mixed  media.  14  X  26  X  8. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

243.  Sox  #73.  1968.  Painted  wood.  13  X  34  X  6. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Waterman  III. 

244.  Sox  #74.  1968.  Painted  wood.  15  X  21  X  6. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  R.  Kaplan. 

245  Box  #75.  1968.  Painted  wood.  27V2  X  24  X  6. 

Lent  by  Fred  Mueller. 

246.  Sox  #76.  1968.  Painted  wood.  31 'A  X  28V2  X 
6. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

247  Box  #  77.  1 968.  Mixed  media.  307/s  X  24  X  6. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 


ACRYLICS 

248.  Untitled.  (Black  knife.)  August  1968,  71/2  X  7. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

249.  Untitled.   (Spoon  dripping  on  spoon.)  August 
1968.  8X5. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

250.  Untitled.   (Dripping  knife.)  August  1968.   14  X 
7  V*. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

251.  Untitled.  (11  o'clock  pencil.)  September  1968. 
11  X  10. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

252.  Untitled.  (Diagonal  Knife.)  1968.  8%  X  7. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

253  Untitled.  1968.  11  X  10. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Edwards,  Jr. 

254  Untitled.  1968.  8X5. 
Lent  by  Louise  Ferrari. 

MIRROR   ROOM 

255.  Mirror  Room.  1966.  Glass  and  wood.  96  X  120 
X96. 

Lent  by  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Gift  of  Seymour  H.  Knox. 

DRAWINGS 

All  works  are  on  paper  and  are  lent  by  the 
artist  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

256.  Large  Drawing  #4.  May  1966.  Ink  and  colored 
pencil.  17  X  14. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Solomon. 

257.  Large  Drawing  #9.  1966.  Pen.  17X14. 
Lent  by  the  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection. 

258.  Large  Drawing  #10.  1966.  Pencil.  17  X  14. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus. 

259.  Large  Drawing  #11.  1966.  Pencil.  17  X  14. 

260.  Large  Drawing  #12.  1966.  Ink  and  pencil.  17 
X14. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel. 

261.  Large  Drawing  #13.  1966.  Ink  and  pencil.  17 
X  14. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel 

262.  Large  Drawing  #17.  June  1966.  Ink  and  pencil. 
17  X  14. 

Lent  by  Connie  and  Jack  Glenn. 

263.  Large  Drawing  #18.  1966.  17X14.  Ink. 
Lent  by  the  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection. 

264  Large  Drawing  #20.  1966.  Pencil   17X14. 

265.  Large  Drawing  #23.  1966.  Ink  and  pencil.  17 
X  14. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

266.  Large  Drawing  #25.  1966.  Ink  and  pencil.  17 
X14. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

267  Large  Drawing  #26.  1966.  Ink  and  pencil    17 
X  14. 
Lent  by  Richard  Brown  Baker. 


268  Large  Drawing  =32.  1966.  Pencil.  17X14. 

269  Large  Drawing  #34.  June  1966.  Pen  and  pen- 
cil. 17X14. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  S.  Allen  Guiberson. 

^arge  Drawing  =38.  1966.  Pencil.  17X14. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

.arge  Drawing  =39.  1966.  Pencil.  17X14. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

272  Large  Drawing  =40.  1966.  Ink  and  crayon.  17 
X14. 

Lent  by  The  J.  L  Hudson  Gallery. 

273  Large  Drawing  =42.  November  1966.  Pen  and 
pencil.  17X14. 

Lent  by  William  J.  Kastan. 

_arge  Drawing  =44.  1966.  Pencil.  17X14. 
.arge  Drawing  #45.  1966.  Pencil.  17X14. 

EXTRA  LARGE   DRAWINGS 

276  Extra  Large  Drawing  =  7.1 966.  Pencil.  29  X  23Va 

277  Extra  Large  Drawing  #2.  October  1966.  Pen 
and  colored  pencil.  29  X  23/8. 

Lent  by  Tom  Parrish. 

278  Extra  Large  Drawing.  1966.  Colored  pencil. 
29X231/e 

Lent  by  Rodney  Susholtz. 

279  Extra  Large  Drawing  #5.  November  1966. 
Colored  pencil  and  graphite  pencil.  29  X  23'/e. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

^280  Extra  Large  Drawing  =6.  November  1966.  Pen 
and  pencil.  29  X  23  Ve. 
Lent  by  Claude  and  Lucienne  Bloch. 

28-   Extra  Large  Drawing  =8.  1966.  Ink  and  pencil 
29X23'/8. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

282  Extra  Large  Drawing  #9  July  1966   Graphite 
29X23'/s 
Lent  by  The  St  Louis  Art  Museum 


BOX  DRAWINGS 
0  Box  Drawing  A.  1966.  Pencil.  17  X  14. 
!•.  Box  Drawing  B.  1966.  Pencil.  17  X  14 

6  Box  Drawing  C.  1966  Pencil   17X14. 
Box  Drawing  D.  1966.  Pencil.  17X14 

7  Box  Drawing  F  1966  Pencil/graphite  17  X  14 
Lent  by  The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Joseph  L  Tucker. 

8  Box  Drawing  G.  1966.  Pencil  17X14 
®  Box  Drawing  H.  1966  Pencil.  17X14. 
0  Box  Drawing  J.  1966.  Pencil   17  X  14. 

291   Box  Draw  ,  Pencil.  17  X  14. 

6  Pencil.  17  X  14. 
'    1%7  Pencil   14'/2  X  11'/2. 
[294  {.  -,7.  Pencil.  14'/z  X  H'/z. 


295.  Drawing  #3.  1967.  Pencil.  141/2  X  11V?. 

296.  Drawing  #4.  1967.  Pencil.  141/2  X  11%. 

297.  Drawing  #5.  1967.  Pencil.  14V2  X  HV2. 

298.  Drawing  =6.  1967.  Pencil.  14V2  X  11%. 
CUT  PAPER  DRAWINGS 

Lent   by  The   Pace   Gallery   unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

299.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  =11.  1967.  14X16%. 

300.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #  14.  1 967.  14X1 6%. 

301.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  =17.  1967.  14X16%. 

302.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  =18.  1967.  14  X  16%. 

303.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #20.  1967.  18  X  23. 

304.  Cur  Paper  Drawing  =21.  1967.  18  X  23. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Murchison. 

305.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #24.  1968.  18  X  23. 

306.  Cur  Paper  Drawing  #26.  1967.  18  X  23. 

307.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  =32.  1968.  24  X  29'/* . 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Waterman  III. 

308.  Cuf  Paper  Drawing  =37.  1968.  23  X  18. 

309.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #39.  1968.  18  X  23. 

310.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #40.  1968.  23  X  18. 
Lent  by  the  Dunkelman  Gallery,  Toronto. 

311.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #48.  1968.  18  X  23. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman. 

312  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #52.  1968.  18  X  23 

313.  Cut  Paper  Drawing  #55.  1968.  18  X  23. 
Lent  by  Philip  Morris  Incorporated. 

BOOKS 

314.  Fragments  of  Book.    1958    Five  pages    11   X 
8'/?. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

315.  Book.  1968  Mixed  media.  10  X  10X2'/2. 
Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 
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for  format  ol  Book.  1 968  Pencil  8  Vz  X  1 1 . 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 


'iquette  for  Book   1967  Acrylic  on  cardboard 
with  muslin  spine   10yMX10yM 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 


pamt  brush  illustration  for  Book. 
on  board,  mounted  for  reproduc- 


318  Maquette 
1968 
lion   4  Ye  X  2 'A 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 


319  Maquette  for  thumbnail  illustration  for  Book. 
1968  Acrylic  on  board,  mounted  for  reproduc- 
tion 6'A  X  5 'A 

Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

320  Maquette  for  fork  illustration  for  Book.  1968 
Acrylic  on  board,  mounted  for  reproduction. 
6'A  X5'A 

Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 


321.  Maquette    for    lighted    match    illustration    for 
Book.  1968.  Acrylic  on  board,  mounted  for  re- 
production. 61A  X  51A. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

322  Maquette  for  mat  knife  illustration  for  Book. 
1968.  Acrylic  on  board,  mounted  for  reproduc- 
tion. 61A  X  5 'A . 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

TRANSFORMATIONS 

323.  Transformation:  Plates.  1964-68.  Plaster,  yarn, 
cast  acrylic.  171A  X  17'A  X  4. 

Lent  by  Valerian  Stux-Rybar. 

324.  Transformation:  Eyeglasses.  1966.  Mixed  me- 
dia. 61  X  51  X  18. 

Lent  by  The  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection. 

325.  Transformation:  Boxes.  1966-67.  Painted  card- 
board. 64 Vz  X15'/8  X15%. 

Lent  by  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

326.  Transformation:   Mixed.    1967.   Painted   wood. 
33 '/s  X  361A  X  30. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

327.  Transformation:  Flowers.   1968.   Mixed  media. 
53%  X  35  X  21 .  Owner  unknown. 

328.  Transformation:   Knives.    1968.    Mixed    media. 
401A  X  36%  X  4. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bergman. 

329.  Transformation:  Scissors.  1968.  Mixed  media. 
51 '/2  X36V2  X36'/2. 

Lent  by  Jacques  Kaplan. 

PRINT  PROJECT 

330.  Views  ol  Woman.   1969.  Collage  and  ink.   11 
pages,  each  22  X  14. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

STIFF  BOXES 

331.  Still  Box  #4.  1971    Cor-ten  steel.  22  X  17X9. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

332.  Stiff  Box  #6.  1971.  Cor-ten  steel.  26  X  19'/2  X 
11. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  H.  Waterman  III. 

333.  Still  Box  #7.  1971    Cor-ten  steel.  20'A  X  16  X 
16. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

334.  Stiff  Box  #9.  1971.  Cor-ten  steel.  18%  X  191/2 
X  17 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

335.  Stiff  Box   #10.   1971.   Cor-ten  steel.   21%    X 
217/b  X  157/8. 

Lent  by  the  Fort  Worth  Art  Center  Museum. 

336.  Still  Box  #11.  1971.  Cor-ten  steel.  22X23X5. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Thai,  Jr. 

337.  Still  Box   #12.    1971.   Cor-ten  steel.   751/2    X 
55'/2  X  14. 

Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 

New  York. 

Gift  in  honor  of  Mr.  Martin  Fisher,  New  York. 


338.  Stiff  Box  #13.  1971.  Cor-ten  steel.  50  X  12  X 
34. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

339.  Stiff  Box  #15.  1971.  Cor-ten  steel.  671/2  X  47 
X14. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

CHAIR  TRANSFORMATIONS 

340.  Chair   Transformation    #1.    1969-70.    Painted 
wood. 42 X 30 X 11. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

341.  Chair  Transformation    #2.    1969-70.   Pins   on 
wood.  36X14X10. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

342.  Chair   Transformation    #3.    1969-70.    Painted 
wood.  43  X  20  X  30. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen. 

343.  Chair  Transformation   #4.   1969-70.  Wool   on 
wood.361/2  X  18X18. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

344.  Chair  Transformation  #5.  1969-70.  Wire  mesh. 
36X27X18. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

345.  Chair    Transformation    #6.     1969-70.    Mixed 
media.  331/2  X  12  X  12. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

346.  Chair    Transformation    #8.     1969-70.    Mixed 
media.  30X24X22. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

347.  Chair  Transformation    #10A.    1969-70.   Mixed 
media.  38X20X20 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

348.  Chair  Transformation  '#12.  1969-70.  Synthetic 
polymer  on  wood.  40  X  36  X  12. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

349.  Chair  Transformation  #16.  1969-70.  Synthetic 
polymer  on  wood.  30  X  15  X  28. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

350.  Chair  Transformation  #17.  1969-70.  Cotton  on 
wood.  34  X  19  X  16. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

351.  Chair    Transformation     #18.     1969-70.     Burnt 
wood  and  paint.  42  X  12  X  40. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery 

352.  Chair    Transformation    #19.    1969-70.    Mixed 
media.  42  X  16  X  18. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Waterman  III 

353.  Chair  Transformation   #20.   1969-70.  Cor-ten 
steel.  95  X  18  X  19. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Shalom. 


354.  Chair  Transformation  #21.  1969-70.  Wool  on 
wood.  36  X  11  X  181/2. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Lerner. 

355.  Chair  Transformation  #22.  1969-70.  Mirror  on 
wood.  40  X  20X20. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

356.  Chair    Transformation    #23.    1969-70.    Mixed 
media.  19X50X40. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

357.  Chair  Transformation  #25A.  (1969-70.)  Plastic 
and  wire.  42  X  20  X  22. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

358.  Chair  in  Grotto.  1970.  18  X  25  X  18. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

359.  Untitled.  (Five  carvings.)  Wood.  Each  12  X  1  1/2 

x  1  y2 . 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

AUTOPHOTOGRAPHS 

360.  Samaras  Album.  (405  photographs  in  38  frames 
—  original  of  published  book.)  1969-71. 

Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 


CHICKEN   WIRE   BOXES 

All  works  were  done  in  1972,  are  painted  wire 
mesh  and  are  lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

361.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #4.  151/2  X  9  X  9. 

362.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #7.  41/2  X  27  X  31/2. 

363.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #13.  17  X  161/2  X  121/2. 

364.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #14.  1 81/2  X  71/2  X  1 1 1/2 . 

365.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #17.  15%  X  11%  X  14%. 

366.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #19.  131/e  X  271/2  X  12%. 

367.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #22.  17%  X  15%  X  19. 

368.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #23.  181/a  X  301/2  X  141/2. 

369.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #24.  261A  X  10V4  X  lO'A . 

370.  Chicken  Wire  Box  #29.  15V2  X  91/4  X  15. 

371 .  Chicken  Wire  Box  #40.  34  X  24  X  251/2 . 

SILK  SCREEN   PRINTS 

372.  Untitled.  (Hook.)  1 972.  32  X  22. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

373.  Untitled.  (Ribbon.)  1 972.  32  X  22. 
Lent  by  The  Pace  Gallery. 

POSTERS 

All  posters  are  lent  by  the  artist. 

374.  Green  Gallery  poster.  1961.  221/2  X  171/2. 

375.  Green  Gallery  poster.  1964.  19  X  121/2. 

376.  Dwan  Gallery  poster.  1964.  11%  X  9. 
377  Pace  Gallery  poster.  1968.  18X14. 


We  are  most  grateful  to  the  following  lenders: 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The  Aldrich 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Ridgefield,  Conn.; 
Dunkelman  Gallery,  Toronto;  Fort  Worth  Art 
Center  Museum;  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York;  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden,  Washington,  DC; 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Gallery,  Detroit;  Loxley-Shea 
Gallery,  Minneapolis;  LoGuidice  Gallery,  New 
York;  deMenil  Foundation  Collection,  Houston; 
Philip  Morris  Incorporated,  New  York;  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  The  Pace  Gal- 
lery, New  York;  The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum; 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Harry  N.  Abrams  Family  Collection;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adam  Aronson;  L.  M.  Asher  Family;  Richard 
Brown  Baker;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Brooks  Barron; 
Timothy  Baum  and  James  Mayor;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Bergman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Blankfort; 
Claude  and  Lucienne  Bloch;  John  M.  Bransten; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Delford  Brown;  Mrs. 
Christophe  Castro-Cid;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
P.  Cohen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker; 
Henry  and  Martha  Edelheit;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, Jr.;  Ms.  Louise-Ferrari;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  A.  Fisher;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman; 
Connie  and  Jack  Glenn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
B.  Glimcher;  Mrs.  S.  Allen  Guiberson;  Walter 
Gutman;  Robert  Halff  and  Carl  W.  Johnson; 
Ms.  Judith  Harney;  The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Collection;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Horwich; 
Don  Judd;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kafka;  Jacques 
Kaplan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  R.  Kaplan; 
William  J.  Kasten;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Kutner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy;  Ms. 
Alicia  Legg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Lerner;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Linton;  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman;  The  Albert  A.  List  Family  Collection; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Marcus;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Myron  A.  Minskoff;  Fred  Mueller;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Murchison;  Morton  G.  Neuman;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Newhouse;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  D.  Paine;  Tom  Parrish;  Marcus  Ross; 
Ms.  Carol  Samaras;  Lucas  Samaras;  Raymond 
Saroff;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Schwartz;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Scull;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Segal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Shalom;  A.  James 
Speyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Spiegel;  Mrs. 
McFadden  Staempfli;  Jon  Nicholas  Streep  Col- 
lection; Ms.  Kippy  Stroud;  Rodney  Susholtz 
Valerian  Stux-Rybar;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Taub 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Thai,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
MaxWasserman;GeorgeWaterman;Mr.andMrs 
Guy  A.  Weil;  Vernon  and  Sandra  Zimmerman 


Front  and  back  cover:  x-ray  photographs  of  the 
artist's  head,  1965. 


